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ALEXANDER  LAZAR  SHLUGER 


It  is  months  now  since  he  died.  There  have  been  memorials  and  visits 
to  the  ungreen  grave  and  many,  many  evenings  in  the  apartment  that  was  his 
home.  The  unreality  persists.  When  you’re  in  the  apartment  after  dinner, 
you  expect  him  to  come  through  the  kitchen  doorway  at  any  moment,  a  frilly 
apron  down  his  front,  a  dish  towel  and  plate  in  his  hand,  head  lifted  in  a 
roaring  Ukrainian  song,  the  dish  cloth  and  still  undried  plate  rising  high  in 
one  hand  as  the  voice  mounts  to  the  highest  note.  .  .  Memory  keeps  him 
alive,  renewing  scene  after  scene  of  him.  No  wonder  then  that  very  real 
events— funeral,  memorial  meetings,  family  talk  of  him  as  irrevocably  in  the 
past— all  seem  incredible. 

In  Al’s  life  you  have  the  typical  immigrant’s  life  of  the  early  decades  of 
this  century.  A  young,  penniless  “greenhorn”  coming  to. join  friends  and 
relatives  as  impoverished  as  he.  Unremitting  struggle  to  survive.  Factory 
work.  Newspaper  selling.  The  will  to  be  educated.  .  .  And  whereas  some 
—also  typical— lost  themselves  in  the  jungle  of  business  where  they  may  have 
won  affluence  and  prestige,  A1  found  his  work  in  the  service  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  his  larger  reward  is  to  have  a  name  which  thousands  name  with 
gratitude. 

Every  man  has  many  more  names  than  those  given  him  at  birth.  Each 
name  is  a  different  being  and  the  man  is  the  sum  of  many  beings.  A1  was 
“sweetheart”  for  his  wife  every  day  of  the  forty-odd  years  they  knew  one 
another.  He  was  simply  “Al”  for  his  wife’s  family— blood  and  bone  and 
sinew  of  it  as  long  as  any  could  remember.  He  was  “Alex”  lor  the  members 
of  his  own  family— the  big  brother,  the  ultimate  arbiter,  whose  greater  knowl¬ 
edge,  broader  experience  gave  him  a  height  above  them  he  sought  always  to 
remove  and  always  unsuccessfully.  He  was  “Alexander”  to  friends  and 
associates  of  his  early  years  at  the  Thomas  Davidson  Society— carry-over  from 
those  brave  new  days  and  their  sense  of  mission  and  of  dedication  and  the 
dignity  that  both  gave.  He  was  “Shluger”  to  his  old  associates  at  HIAS— turn 
the  problem  over  to  him;  he’ll  handle  it.  And  he  was  “Mr.  Shluger”  to  the 
countless  thousands  who  came  to  him  for  help  in  the  years  abroad  after  the 
first  World  War  and  in  the  decades  that  followed  at  HIAS. 

A  man,  too,  is  many  men.  A  part  of  a  man  sometimes  with  the  years 
becomes  the  whole  man  as  life  nips  off  the  buds  of  the  other  men  he  might 
have  been,  narrowed  sometimes,  sometimes  unduly  enlarged.  Al  was  Al 
behind  all  his  selves;  unvain,  tolerant,  forward -visioned,  honest  to  a  fault; 
quick  to  prick  the  bubble  of  pomposity  with  an  apt  Ukrainian  proverb; 
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touched  always  by  the  woes  of  man  and  sometimes  impatient  with  man’s 
patience  under  cruelty  and  injustice. 

He  lived  his  life  as  he  would  have  liked  to  live  it.  Mention  at  home 
might  be  made  of  an  acquaintance,  a  friend,  a  fellow  immigrant  perhaps, 
who  had  accumulated  much  money  with  the  years  and  perhaps  an  easy 
conscience  as  well.  A1  would  ruminate:  “I  don’t  know,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again,  I’d  live  it  much  the  same  as  I 
have.”  He’d  say  less  than  he  would  wish  to  say  when  he’d  add:  “I  have  my 
‘wifie.’  I  have  three  meals  a  day.  I  have  my  home.  What  more  can  a  man 
ask?” 

Yet  there  would  be  in  his  words  this  unuttered  overtone:  I  came  here 
literally  with  the  clothes  on  my  back.  I  got  my  education  here— something 
I  could  never  have  had  in  the  old  country.  I’ve  done  a  good  piece  of  work, 
I  think,  helping  thousands  get  what  I  was  able  to  get  here.  That’s  worth 
something.  .  .  He  could  have  the  pride  of  this  unspoken  satisfaction.  He 
could  claim  it  with  modesty  and  with  justice. 

You  will  not  find  Ternavka  on  the  Russian  map.  It’s  a  tiny  village  near 
Chernostrov  in  the  province  of  Podolia  in  the  Ukraine.  A1  was  born  there 
on  February  12,  1882.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  eight.  The  family 
lived  the  primitive  life  of  the  Russian  peasant.  One-room  hut.  Bitter 
winters,  with  not  enough  pairs  of  boots  for  all  in  the  hut.  One  or  more 
members  of  the  family  had  to  keep  warm  in  bed  while  the  boots  were 
used  by  others  for  more  important  purposes.  Summer-time:  no  need  for 
shoes.  Bare  feet.  Climbing  trees.  Helping  with  the  “putting  down”  of 
foodstuffs  for  the  winter.  Big  barrels  of  “kapusta”  and  of  preserves.  Food 
never  plentiful.  At  eleven  A1  was  a  full-time  wage-earner  for  the  family. 

Ternavka  offered  no  opportunity.  Nor  Chernostrov,  where  his  kin 
lived.  At  sixteen  he  went  on  alone  to  Kiev,  a  city  of  which  he  always  spoke 
with  great  affection.  He  got  work  in  a  factory.  He  became  an  electrician, 
and  a  good  one.  At  night  he  studied. 

A1  left  Russia  for  the  reasons  thousands  of  others  did.  The  unfavorable 
economic  status  of  the  Jew,  the  cruel  social  and  cultural  limitations,  the 
threat  of  pogroms.  He  had  two  years  still  to  serve  in  the  Czarist  army;  that 
army  represented  all  he  had  learned  early  to  detest.  “Goldene  medina”  was 
on  every  Jew’s  tongue.  One  night  he  changed  his  uniform  for  civilian 
clothes  and  smuggled  his  way  across  the  border.  He  almost  never  got  to  the 
United  States.  The  boat  he  was  on  sank  in  a  collision  in  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel.  He  was  one  of  eleven  survivors.  A1  landed  at  Ellis  Island  in  June 
of  1903. 

There  are  volumes  of  snapshots  A1  kept.  His  camera  was  perhaps  his 
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only  extravagance.  When  a  fat  envelope  of  prints  might  cost  several  dollars 
A1  would  say:  “Other  men  drink  or  smoke.  I  take  pictures!” 

The  earliest  “snaps”  go  back  to  1907.  The  last  was  taken  the  day  of  his 
death.  There  are  more  “snaps”  of  others  in  these  volumes  than  of  him. 
When  there  is  one  of  him  he  is  almost  always  one  of  a  group.  Particularly 
in  the  earlier  “snaps.”  In  these  now  browning  pictures,  A1  has  a  big  shock 
of  black  hair.  The  nose  is  prominent.  The  black  eyes  are  alive  in  a  long 
slim  face  and  he  is  always  smiling.  A  gregarious,  vital,  good  friend  and  a 
willing  one,  the  sort  who  always  “pitched  in”  first  and  by  example  kindled 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  in  others. 

There  isn’t  a  “snap”  of  him,  of  course,  as  he  looked  when  he  returned 
at  night  from  the  clock  factory,  where  he  found  his  first  job  and  whose  fine 
metal  dust  made  him  cough  and  kept  him  thin.  Nor  is  there  a  later  one  of 
him  coming  home  wet  to  the  skin,  an  aching  arm  about  a  bundle  of  unsold 
newspapers  dark  with  rain. 

But  there  are  several  that  tell  of  the  jolly  time  he  and  his  friends  had  in 
the  Summer  in  the  woods  at  Inwood  at  the  northern  tip  of  Manhattan 
Island.  They  pitched  a  tent  and  cooked  their  own  meals  and  ate  them  with 
the  wood  smoke  in  their  nostrils.  They  lived  the  “life  of  Riley,”  as  he  liked 
to  repeat.  Inwood  on  the  “snaps”  seems  like  the  real  thing  miles  away,  in 
Maine  perhaps,  and  just  as  rewarding  to  a  pavement-bound  New  Yorker. 

-  Outdoors  always  filled  a  need  in  him.  There  are  scores  of  pictures  of 
the  country,  of  City  Island’s  waters  and  shore,  of  New  York’s  beaches.  His 
camera  was  always  a  faithful  companion. 

There  is,  incidentally,  an  early  picture  of  him  in  the  cast  of  a  play  about 
Lincoln.  The  resemblance  is  startling:  the  deep  set  eyes,  the  long  nose,  the 
wide  mouth.  In  character,  the  resemblance  was  not  superficial.  He  would 
be  the  first  to  say,  if  he  could  read  this,  “G’wan!”  (a  favorite  expression  of 
his  to  ward  off  praise)  ;  yet  there  was  in  him  that  same  unimpeachable  hon¬ 
esty,  that  quick  response  to  the  need  in  the  next  man,  that  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed  and  unfortunate.  His  birthday,  oddly  enough,  was  Lincoln’s. 

One  thinks  too  that  he  had  Lincoln’s  broad  sense  of  fun.  The  gang 
that  went  tenting  in  the  woods  played  practical  jokes.  A1  thought  up 
enough  of  his  own.  Yet  he  could  take  them  as  heartily  when  they  were  on 
him. 

Those  early  pictures  in  the  albums,  scrupulously  annotated  in  his  bold 
hand,  reveal  the  activities  and  influence  of  the  Thomas  Davidson  Society. 
“Tenting  out”  was  a  venture  the  male  teachers  and  students  started.  There 
are  other  pictures  of  student-teacher  picnics  in  the  woods.  On  these  last 
there  are  as  many  women  as  men. 
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A1  joined  the  Breadwinners  College,  as  the  Davidson  School  was  also 
called.  This  was  in  1904.  The  history  of  the  society  and  of  its  advanced 
place  in  the  cultural  betterment  of  the  underprivileged  has  still  to  be  writ¬ 
ten.  It  was  the  first,  the  pioneer,  in  adult  education  in  the  United  States. 
To  this  day,  the  memory  of  the  bearded  Scot  who  started  it  and  who  gave  so 
much  of  himself  in  the  brave  experiment  is  revered  by  the  dwindling  band 
of  men  and  women  he  inspired. 

Early  in  the  first  volume  of  pictures  but  not  among  the  very  first  is  one 
of  a  girl,  alone.  She’s  pretty;  hair  parted  down  the  middle  and  combed 
softly  back;  eyes  clear  and  challenging.  There  is  an  erectness  to  her  carriage. 
Farther  on  there  is  another  of  the  same  girl,  and  another.  And  now  if  one 
goes  back  to  the  very  first  pictures,  one  recognizes  this  girl  in  the  groups  of 
young  men  and  women  A1  “snapped.”  The  pictures  of  this  girl  multiply 
with  the  pages  of  the  album.  The  last  but  one— the  last  is  of  Al,  placed  there 
not  by  him— the  last  but  one  in  the  final  volume  is  of  this  girl,  older  now  by 
42  years:  his  wife,  Fannie  Burstein. 

Al’s  family  and  Fannie’s  were  distantly  related.  Al,  on  arrival  here, 
came  to  visit  his  “aunt.”  His  courtship  of  Fannie  started  with  this  visit.  It 
continued  for  fourteen  years,  while  the  girl  battled  on  as  her  family’s  chief 
breadwinner,  and  the  young  man  struggled  for  bread  and  books.  One 
remembers  a  scene  of  that  courtship.  Perhaps  typically  “Davidsonian”?  A 
tired  girl  on  a  bed,  head  propped  on  one  arm,  a  dark-haired  man  on  a  chair 
near  her  reading  aloud  from  Tennyson,  or  it  might  be  Shakespeare  or  Emer¬ 
son.  .  .  They  were  married  August  1,  1917.  It  was  Fannie  who  introduced 
Al  to  the  Thomas  Davidson  Society. 

It  was  perhaps  in  1906  that  Al  matriculated  at  Townsend  Harris  Hall, 
a  grown  man  among  youngsters,  but  unabashed,  and  from  this  preparatory 
high  school  he  entered  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Selling  news¬ 
papers  at  the  corner  of  Waverly  Place  and  Broadway  and  teaching. English 
to  private  students  enabled  him  to  get  through.  He  completed  his  college 
education  at  New  York  Univeristy,  receiving  his  B.S.  in  1914.  Two  years 
later  he  received  his  M.S.  from  Columbia. 

His  aptitude  for  working  with  others  led  him  almost  instinctively  to 
social  work.  While  preparing  for  his  master’s  degree,  and  aided  at  the  same 
time  by  a  scholarship,  he  enrolled  at  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 
This  is  now  the  New  York  School  for  Social  Work.  Oddly  enough,  Al  never 
got  his  formal  degree  from  this  school.  He  had  been  unwise  enough  to  ex¬ 
press  his  opinion  freely  of  the  half-measures  the  school  advocated.  He  was 
then  whart  might  have  been  called  a  “Red,”  long  before  the  color  became  the 
badge  of  courage. 
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Through  all  these  years  he  continued  his  interest  in  the  Thomas  David¬ 
son  School,  which  was  housed  in  a  red-brick  building  with  a  front  stoop  on 
Henry  Street  on  the  lower  East  Side.  The  evening  adult  education  it  had 
given  him,  he  helped  give  to  others.  In  1915  he  became  the  school’s  principal 
and  served  until  1918.  By  day,  in  this  year,  he  taught  mechanical  arts  in  the 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  High  School.  He  found  that  sort  of  teaching  constrictive. 

The  first  World  War  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  which  he  was 
better  suited:  work  with  adults.  The  three  religious  denominations  were 
active  among  the  men  in  the  service.  A1  joined  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
and  headed  its  staff  at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

There  is  a  picture  of  him  at  that  time.  The  face  is  thinner,  the  lean  jaw 
firm,  the  black  eyes  kindled.  But  the  black  hair  is  thinning  and  A1  is  comb¬ 
ing  it  from  the  far  side  now  to  cover  the  balding.  As  the  years  continue 
there  are  fewer  hairs  on  top  and  those  on  the  side  have  to  grow  longer  to 
“cover.”  One  remembers  as  a  youngster  going  swimming  with  Al.  Young¬ 
sters  know  nothing  of  hirsute  make-believe.  Al  came  up  out  of  a  wave,  and 
the  youngster  was  startled  to  see  him  bald!  Al  afEected  the  side-comb  for 
many  years.  It  was  his  only  vanity.  The  pictures  in  the  last  years  show  Al 
suddenly  bald  and  his  hair  a  thin  white  halo  about  his  head.  It  is  as  though 
he  could  finally  laugh  at  his  one  little  vanity  and  laughing,  laugh  it  away. 

Following  his  war  service,  there  was  a  year  Al  gave  in  organizing  the 
Seventh  Avenue  Y.  M.  H.  A.  and  serving  as  its  head  worker.  He  was  not 
quite  at  home  with  youngsters.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  really  had  had 
no  youth  of  his  own.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  had  no  children  of  his  own. 
He  did  a  creditable  job  but  he  was  not  happy.  He  wasn’t  totally  involved, 
perhaps. 

The  war’s  aftermath  gave  him  the  opportunity  for  which  the  years  be¬ 
fore  had  all  unconsciously  been  training  him.  Millions  of  Jews  were  home¬ 
less  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  HI  AS  was  organizing  aid.  Al  became  HIAS’ 
director  for  Poland,  with  headquarters  in  Warsaw. 

The  three  years  he  was  abroad  were  crammed  with  action,  with  superb 
service.  Thousands  of  Jews  here  in  this  country  know  him  as  the  man  who 
helped  them  through  the  chaos,  the  disappointments,  the  misery  of  those 
crowded  years.  Millions  of  dollars  passed  through  Al’s  hands  both  in  remit¬ 
tances  “from  home”  and  outright  gifts  to  the  needy.  There  were  dangers  to 
life  and  limb.  There  was  a  large  staff  to  supervise.  There  were  sharpers  to 
circumvent,  and  cheats  to  uncover.  In  Al  was  an  almost  ruthless  scrupulous¬ 
ness.  If  yours  was  the  turn  to  go  to  America,  neither  hell  nor  high  heaven 
could  put  another  in  your  place.  Hours  meant  nothing,  and  days  meant 
nothing.  The  work  was  there:  these  thousands  of  bearded  men  and  ker- 
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chiefed  women  and  countless  children,  endlessly  arriving,  endlessly  depart¬ 
ing.  They  were  his  only  concern.  He  might  be  tired,  he  might  be  exasper¬ 
ated  by  a  too-long  questioning  “nyudnitza.”  That  did  not  matter.  There 
was  always  time,  and  an  attentive  ear  and  willing  heart.  His  tongue  was  that 
of  Babel.  It  might  be  speaking  English  this  moment,  Yiddish  the  next,  Ger¬ 
man  one  moment,  Russian  or  Ukrainian  or  Polish  the  next.  He  under¬ 
stood  Hebrew  and  could  make  himself  understood  in  French.  He  had  an 
easy  gift  for  languages.  No  orphan,  no  widow,  no  friendless  man  or  woman 
posed  difficulties  however  seemingly  insurmountable  that  Al  s  quick  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  knowledge,  aided  by  generous  friendships  with  officialdom, 
could  not  solve.  The  bent  that  Thomas  Davidson’s  humanity  gave  him,  that 
City  College  and  N.  Y.  U.  and  Columbia  nourished,  that  the  School  of  Phi¬ 
lanthropy  could  not  quench,  came  to  blossom  in  this  work  in  Europe.  His 
assistant  in  that  work  was  Fannie,  his  wife. 

It  was  natural  when  the  European  emergency  ended  that  he  should  be 
asked  to  join  the  New  York  headquarters  of  HIAS  as  head  of  its  immigration 
and  naturalization  division.  When  he  died  he  had  served  HIAS  twenty-four 
years. 

The  last  picture  in  the  album  is  of  A1  in  a  familiar  pose.  You  find  it 
almost  to  the  T  in  one  taken  the  year  before  and  the  year  before  that.  It  is 
at  Callicoon  Center,  New  York,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Shluger  spent  their  sum¬ 
mer  vacations.  He  stands  erect  in  shorts  and  sports  shirt,  in  this  last  picture. 
His  legs  are  slim.  He’s  a  bit  wider  under  the  belt  than  in  the  picture  the 
year  before.  He  holds  a  tall  bent  staff  in  his  hand  and  he  stands  a  bit  jaunt- 
iiy.  as  was  his  habit  when  he  “posed”— a  deliberate  air  he  assumed  as  if  to 
deflate  both  the  taker  and  the  taken.  He  is  smiling  as  usual.  The  chin  is  a 
bit  sharper.  The  white  tonsure  is  brilliant  in  the  sun  about  this  bald  head. 
He  is  smiling  but  the  eyes  (we  know  now)  are  tired.  That  was  the  day 
before  he  died. 

He  died  as  he  wished  to  die.  A1  said:  “When  I  die,  I  hope  I  die  quickly. 
I  don’t  want  to  be  a  burden  to  anyone.”  His  wife  would  rebuke  him.  “Why 
not,  wifie?  It’s  the  easiest  way  to  die.” 

By  annual  custom,  on  August  1st,  their  anniversary,  A1  and  Fannie  went 
on  vacation  to  Callicoon  Center.  The  sentiment  of  the  occasion,  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  rest  and  the  surroundings,  always  quickly  revitalized  him. 
This  time  he  did  not  seem  to  respond.  He  was  “tired.”  He  rested  more,  yet 
remained  tired.  Fannie  wanted  to  call  in  the  doctor.  “Can’t  a  man  be  tired?” 
he  objected. 

They  walked  their  favorite  walks.  They  rested.  He  took  pictures  of 
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her,  and  she  of  him.  A1  wrote  cards  to  friends,  some  that  very  evening  of 
the  12th. 

A1  always  left  the  after-supper  group  on  the  porch  earlier  than  Fannie 
and  when  she  came  in  she  would  find  him  lying  on  the  bed,  fully  dressed, 
reading  or  having  a  nap.  That  evening  was  not  different  from  others.  But 
at  two  in  the  morning  Fannie  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  Al’s  strained 
breathing.  His  face  was  suffused,  the  eyes  closed.  She  could  not  bring  him 
to.  When  the  doctor  came,  A1  was  dead. 

William  Burston 
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FRIEND  OF  THE  WORLD 


MAX  CARTON 

Secretary ,  The  Thomas  Davidson  Society 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  our  departed  friend  to  feel  that  the  various  speak¬ 
ers  who  are  going  to  express  their  sentiments  this  afternoon  would  have  said 
the  same  if  Alex  Shluger  were  alive. 

u  * 

I  knew  Alex  for  fourteen  years.  We  worked  together.  While  we  had 

4 

differences  of  opinion  about  the  work,  we  never  had  an  argument,  and  we 
were  friends  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

I  recall  very  vividly  during  the  last  depression,  1930-1933,  that  when 
homeless  men  and  women  came  in  large  numbers  to  the  1 1  IAS  building  for 
food  and  shelter,  Alex  invariably  greeted  them  with  a  cheery  smile  and  a 
humaneness  that  breathed  confidence  into  them  that  life  was  still  a  precious 
possession.  He  not  only  witnessed  the  hardships  of  these  unfortunate  people; 
he  also  felt  them. 

Those  were  trying  days  but  somehow  he  managed  to  make  us  all  feel 
that  better  days  were  to  come. 

In  my  constant  and  intimate  association  with  Alex  Shluger,  I  conceived 
for  him  a  great  admiration  and  esteem.  I  am  glad  indeed  that  we  are  keep¬ 
ing  alive  his  memory.  We  honor  ourselves  in  honoring  him. 


SIMON  HIRSDANSKY 

President ,  The  Thomas  Davidson  Society 

We  come  to  live  in  memory  for  a  while  with  a  friend  whose  life,  full  of 
devotion,  affection  and  sacrifice,  has  been  suddenly  taken  away  from  us. 

I  first  met  Alexander  when  he  was  a  student  at  the  Thomas  Davidson 
School,  just  after  he  came  to  America.  He  entered  City  College,  and  with  a 
friend,  a  buddy  of  his,  he  worked  his  way  through  college. 

After  graduation,  he  became  our  principal  at  the  Thomas  Davidson 
School  and  then  went  into  social  work.  We  heard  from  him  regularly. 
Then  came  his  war  work  in  Warsaw.  It  was  impossible  to  get  any  letters, 
but  we  heard  of  him  through  a  long  and  endless  stream  of  refugee  immigrants 
whom  he  had  aided  abroad,  whom  he  helped  to  get  here.  This  was  in 
World  War  I. 

After  the  war  he  came  back;  he  entered  HIAS,  and  with  HI  AS  he  re¬ 
mained.  Alexander  was  a  man  of  pure  devotion  to  a  big  cause;  it  was  a  big 
cause,  and  he  helped  make  it  big. 
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He  was  a  man  of  no  mean  values.  He  Avas  singularly  genuine  and  sin¬ 
cere.  His  profound  loyalty  and  modesty  were  founded  on  adherence  to  true 
values. 

He  was  one  of  those  young  people— hoys  and  girls  of  sixteen  and  seven¬ 
teen  who  came  from  the  Old  World  across  thousands  of  miles  to  New  York; 
here  they  had  to  make  their  way  alone.  To  Alexander,  America  meant  an 
opportunity  of  greater  service  to  those  who  needed  him. 

He  remembered  and  never  forgot  for  a  moment  the  sufferings  of  his 
people,  and  he  chose  to  share  them.  Let  none  of  us  think  for  a  moment  that 
his  chosen  path  was  an  easy  one.  It  was  never  a  bed  of  roses. 

With  characteristic  loyalty,  he  held  the  Thomas  Davidson  Society  to¬ 
gether.  Here  he  found  his  road;  here  he  met  his  devoted  wife,  comrade  and 
helpmate,  our  dear  Fannie;  here  he  made  friends.  His  loyalty  endured  to 
the  end;  from  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know  him  he,  in  turn,  won 
a  loyalty  which  shall  be  endless. 

He  was  a  modest  man,  but  make  no  mistake,  a  strong,  powerful  charac¬ 
ter,  and  a  grand  and  superior  personality.  Those  unforgettably  kind  eyes, 
that  healing,  kind  smile,  and  that  inexhaustible,  profound  strong  will  can 
never  be  erased  from  our  memory. 

He  was  the  personification  of  a  man  of  pure  devotion  to  a  worth-while 
cause.  Alexander  exemplified  the  devotion  of  a  chassid,  zadik,  lamed-vov. 

His  life  and  his  personality  enriched  us  spiritually.  Our  people  here 
in  America,  our  children,  need  a  tradition  of  just  such  lives  as  Alexander 
has  led. 

Our  people  need  his  memory.  It  will  enrich  the  lives  of  our  future  gen¬ 
erations,  even  as  his  life  enriched  ours. 


RABBI  DR.  EZEKIAL  LANDAU 
Rabbi,  HI  AS 

Almighty  God,  every  nation  has  written  its  story  in  the  book  of  the 
world’s  history.  The  Jewish  nation  has  also  written  its  tragedy  on  a 
special  black  page  of  the  world’s  history.  However,  the  others  are  all  writing 
their  stories  with  ink,  but  we— we  are  writing  our  page  with  blood  and  tears. 
Our  sky  is  filled  with  tears.  Our  sky  is  full  of  blood.  Everywhere  is  horror; 
everywhere  is  starvation  and  death;  everywhere  is  darkness  over  Jewry,  and 
nowhere  light  and  nowhere  hope.  There  are  tears  in  every  Jewish  home, 
tears  by  day  and  tears  by  night. 
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O  God,  must  we  still  suffer?  We  are  passing  through  one  of  the  dark¬ 
est  nights  in  our  history.  Shall  we  disappear  after  thousands  of  years  of 
heroism?  Shall  we  die  after  we  have  had  priests  of  humanity  like  Mr.  Shluger? 

Today,  O  God,  we  are  assembled  here  to  honor  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Shluger  who  was  a  real  bearer,  a  priest  of  HIAS*  ideas.  He  was  the  veteran 
soldier  of  the  home  of  brotherly  love  and  rescue  for  a  desperate  and  helpless 
people.  He  dedicated  his  work,  his  strength,  his  days,  his  nights,  to  HIAS’ 
ideals  and  ideas. 

He  sacrificed  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  for  HIAS.  Therefore,  only  his 
body  is  dead,  but  his  spirit  is  alive.  He  is  here  with  us  at  this  moment.  He 
lives  in  our  hearts.  He  lives  in  our  midst,  especially  in  the  midst  of  HIAS. 
He  is  now  praying  with  us,  for  his  wife,  Mrs.  Shluger,  and  for  all  of  us. 

O  God,  bless  his  wife,  Mrs.  Shluger,  and  lighten  her  burden. 

May  God  bless  you  all  and  give  you  happiness  and  everlasting  peace. 


DR.  LOUIS  ROTH 
The  Thomas  Davidson  Society 

I  am  requested  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Thomas  Dav¬ 
idson  Society,  with  whom  our  dear  departed  friend,  Alexander  L.  Shluger, 
had  been  associated  almost  from  his  arrival  in  this  country  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Society  by  his  youthful  friend,  Fannie 
Burstein,  who  became  his  life-long  companion  and  devoted  wife. 

He  attended  classes  and  became  a  member  of  one  of  the  clubs  directed 
by  Dr.  Herman  Fridel,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  devoted  disciples  of 
Thomas  Davidson,  and  who  transmitted  to  Alex— as  we  endearingly  called 
him— Davidson’s  concept  and  his  own  of  the  ennobling  character  of  social 
service. 

Now,  it  would  not  be  just  to  the  memory  of  our  dear  departed  friend 
to  say  that  the  dedication  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  humanity  was  inspired 
solely  either  by  the  work  of  Thomas  Davidson  or  the  club  leader,  Dr.  Fridel, 
both  of  whom  had  made  social  service  the  highest  aim  of  their  careers.  Alex, 
by  his  very  nature,  had  the  urge  to  devote  himself  to  activities  that  reached 
far  beyond  the  personal  necessity  and  the  common  motive  of  working  for  a 
livelihood,  for  he  was  an  expert  mechanic  when  he  arrived  in  this  country. 
Had  he  had  the  motive  or  genius  to  exploit  his  ability  for  purely  monetary 
gain,  he  could  probably  have  prospered  economically  far  better  than  he  did. 
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But  he  applied  himself  to  intellectual  pursuits  and  to  social  service,  and  to 

these  ends  he  devoted  his  entire  life. 

To  fit  himself  for  his  vocation,  he  did  what  so  many  Jewish  immigrants 

in  this  country  have  done.  He  sold  newspapers  and  gave  private  lessons 
for  compensation  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  himself  and  to  permit  him  to 
pursue  his  academic  requirements  for  the  social  service  career. 

After  graduation,  Alex  taught  school  for  a  while;  rendered  social  service 
as  agent  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  at  a  soldiers'  camp  during  the  latter 
parr  of  the  first  World  War;  organized  a  YMHA  in  the  garment  center  of 
New  York  City;  was  sent  to  Poland  by  the  HIAS  to  do  rescue  work  among 
the  despoiled  Jewish  victims  of  the  first  World  War,  and  there  he  was  joined 
by  his  wife,  Fannie,  who  herself  was  engaged  to  do  like  work  at  his  side.  And 
after  his  return  to  this  country  he  remained  with  the  HIAS  until  his  death. 

During  his  entire  service  career  Alex  gave  of  himself  without  stint  or 
thought  of  his  personal  welfare.  He  worked  day  and  night  for  the  ease  and 
betterment  of  those  who  sought  his  aid;  those  abroad,  for  physical  and 
material  help;  those  here,  for  assistance  in  the  immigration  and  naturaliza¬ 
tion  problems  of  themselves  and  of  their  relatives  abroad. 

Alex  became  an  expert  in  these  matters.  But  even  when  deluged  with 
work  of  the  latter  kind,  he  always  knew  where  to  direct  an  applicant  who 
badly  needed  a  job,  and  who  was  ill-equipped  to  secure  one  by  lus  own  in- 

itiative. 

His  life  was  like  that  of  a  worthy  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  lived  not 
for  himself,  but  for  his  constituents.  He  declined  an  offer  of  a  superintend¬ 
ency  in  an  Orthodox  institution  because  his  sterling  honesty  prevented 
him  from  letting  the  trustees  of  the  institution  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
would  observe  the  Sabbath  and  keep  it  holy,  and  put  on  every  week-day 
morning  the  prayer  shawl  and  phylacteries  and  see  that  lus  wards  would 

strictly  conform  to  the  Orthodox  ritual. 

Alex  was  pure  in  heart  and  lofty  in  mind,  so  he  aimed  at  no  life  of  ease, 

but  chose  the  hard  road  of  social  service  as  a  layman  with  no  piospect  of  ma¬ 
terial  gain  and  small  appreciation  of  his  good  work.  To  such  activities  for 
the  benefit  of  large  groups  of  people  he  devoted  his  life  for  modest  compen¬ 
sation  without  assurance  of  security  in  old  age  for  himself  or  for  his  wile,  for 
neither  pensions,  such  as  those  given  by  the  Government  to  its  employees 
and  by  large  prosperous  business  concerns  to  theirs,  nor  even  the  meager 
provision  of  federal  social  security,  are  granted  by  social  agencies. 

Nevertheless,  he  worked  unceasingly,  conducting  alter  his  official  duties 
were  completed,  classes  for  adults  in  English  and  in  the  elements  of  ci\i(s 
to  prepare  them  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  yet,  in  his  rare 
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moments  of  rest  and  relaxation  he  would  be  at  the  phone,  call  up  his  friends 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time  and  inquire  how  they  fared,  or  call  at 
the  hospital  when  they  were  sick.  I  know  these  things  only  too  well,  because 
I  was  one  of  the  recipients  of  his  anxious  inquiries  and  visits,  and  I  witnessed 
his  work  at  the  HIAS. 

The  annual  reunions  of  the  members  of  the  Thomas  Davidson  Society, 
even  more  than  two  score  years  after  the  death  of  its  revered  founder,  have 
been  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Alex  Shluger.  Some  of  the  older  members, 
who  knew  Thomas  Davidson  personally,  and  many  of  the  younger  members 
who  came  only  indirectly  under  the  benign  influence  of  that  noble  Scotch 
philosopher  and  teacher,  who  preached  American  democracy  as  a  religion— 
they  were  all  glad  to  respond  to  Alex’s  invitation. 

At  these  gatherings  Alex,  modest,  self-effacing  as  he  was,  let  others  do 
the  talking,  but  he  drew  great  comfort  and  joy  from  seeing  so  many  old  friends 
glad  to  greet  each  other  year  after  year.  His  friends  were  friends  of  each 
other,  because  Alex  cemented  their  friendship,  with  himself  as  the  strongest 
bond. 

For  all  these  pursuits,  for  his  deep  devotion  to  human  welfare,  and  for 
his  loyalty  to  his  friends,  we,  members  of  the  Thomas  Davidson  Society,  do 
honor  to  his  memory. 


DR.  HERMAN  FRIDEL 
The  Thomas  Davidson  Society 

As  a  leader  of  the  Thomas  Davidson  Society,  I  knew  Alex  for  over  forty 
years.  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  just  one  observation  of  him,  a  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  that  we  need  now  more  than  ever,  and  that  is,  his  constancy 
and  devotion  in  all  of  his  acts  to  the  principles  of  Thomas  Davidson. 

In  our  youth  Davidson  instilled  in  us  high  ideals,  and  we  were  truly  de¬ 
voted  to  these  ideals.  But  what  happened?  As  we  grew  older,  the  struggle 
for  existence  became  stronger,  and  a  conflict  arose  between  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  and  these  ideals. 

It  has  been  said  that  convictions  and  principles  are  goods  more  easily 
renounced  than  one’s  daily  bread.  And  when  it  is  a  question  of  throwing 
ballast  overboard,  the  high  ideals  go  first.  I  am  afraid  that  that  has  been  the 
case  with  many  of  us. 

Not  so,  however,  with  Alex.  He  was  constant  and  devoted  and  loyal 
to  these  ideals.  But  not  only  with  lip  service,  but  in  his  daily  acts. 
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Ideals  mean  sacrifice,  and  Alex  sacrificed  a  great  deal. 

We  hear  much  about  vitamins  these  days.  Praise  is  a  vitamin  for  the 
soul.  But  memorial  meetings  seem  futile.  I  can  see  the  benefit  of  testimo¬ 
nial  dinners  at  which  a  man  alive  is  praised,  and  it  is  a  vitamin  for  his  soul. 
But  what  good  are  memorial  meetings  after  a  man  is  dead? 

Well,  they  could  be  of  some  value.  If  Alex  were  here  he  would  tell  you, 
“Why  don’t  you  go  out  and  practice  your  religion?  Practice  the  ideals  you 
profess.” 

We  all  know  that  these  days  we  need  such  devotion,  such  loyalty.  We 
were  told  that  the  Thomas  Davidson  Society  is  dead,  and  that  it  was  revived 
by  its  annual  meetings.  Why  couldn’t  those  of  the  Society  who  are  here  put 
some  life  into  the  organization?  The  world  certainly  needs  it. 

If  any  of  us  owe  anything  to  Thomas  Davidson,  this  is  the  time,  these 
are  the  days  that  demand  of  us  that  we  become  really  devoted  and  loyal  in  our 
acts. 


MISS  MARGARET  FIREMAN 
The  Thomas  Davidson  Society 


IN  MEMORIAM 

A  friend  he  was,  to  everyone  he  knew. 

He  gave  himself;  what  more  can  mortal  do? 

His  gentle  nature  and  his  rectitude 

Made  him  a  favorite  through  life’s  interlude. 


Then  God  stepped  in:  “He’s  mine,  1  need  his  soul! 

I  gave  —  I  take:  he  has  attained  his  goal 
Set  unto  mankind.  He  deserves  to  rest— 

The  rest  I  vouchsafe  those  whom  I  love  best. 

Rejoice!  Mourn  not!  Earth’s  shackles  he  has  shed. 

Within  my  realm  he  lives,  he  is  not  dead.” 
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ABE  GROSSMAN 
The  HIAS 


Although  my  tenure  in  HIAS  has  not  been  as  long  as  that  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  who  knew  Mr.  Shluger  better  than  I,  I  think  that  I  may  speak 
for  all  of  us. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  mentioned  a  characteristic  by  which  he 
thought  Mr.  Shluger  was  known  to  all  his  friends.  I  feel  also,  as  do  all  of  the 
HIAS  staff,  that  he  exemplified  one  very  important  characteristic  as  a  member 
of  a  democratic  society,  and  that  is,  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship.  1  think  all 
of  us  who  would  be  asked  to  characterize  Mr.  Shluger,  as  a  residt  of  our  con¬ 
tacts  with  him  here  in  HIAS,  would  say  that  he  was  a  “good  fellow.” 

Many  of  our  staff  members,  at  one  time  or  another,  went  to  Mr.  Shluger 
for  counsel  and  for  guidance  in  many  problems  relating  not  only  to  their 
work,  but  also  to  their  individual,  personal  needs. 

All  of  us  had  respect  for  his  experience,  for  his  knowledge.  In  all  phases 
of  the  activities  of  our  organization,  he  was  always  ready  to  help;  and  he  was 
glad  to  assist  staff  members  in  understanding  the  innumerable  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  migrant  and  the  alien.  Because  of  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  employees  and  our  staff  members,  he  was  also  involved  a  great 
deal  in  the  activities  of  the  HIAS  employees.  He  never  failed  us.  To  the 
staff  members,  he  was  a  “good  fellow.” 


A.  L.  ASOFSKY 
Executive  Director ,  HIAS 

As  friends  of  the  late  Alexander  L.  Shluger,  we  have  gathered  this  after¬ 
noon  to  pay  loving  tribute  to  his  memory.  As  friends,  there  is,  I  am  sure, 
very  little  we  can  add  to  what  we  already  know  about  him. 

There  are,  however,  many,  many  thousands  who  can  tell  you  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  deep  feeling  what  Alexander  Shluger  meant  to  them.  These 
people  may  now  be  found  in  all  corner  sof  the  earth.  They  are  the  people 
who  were  helped  by  the  wise  counsel  and  constructive  service  of  the  man  for 
whom  these  memorial  services  are  now  beinq;  held. 

Even  now,  six  months  after  his  passing,  HIAS  receives  letters  addressed 
to  the  attention  of  Alexander  Shluger  from  people  who  want  service;  also 
letters  from  people  who  were  served  by  Shluger  years  ago— letters  repeating 
appreciation  of  what  he  has  done  for  them  and  their  families. 
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Can  we  in  HIAS  forget  Alex  Shluger?  Can  a  mother  forget  her  child 
after  death?  Shluger  is  still  with  us.  Methods  and  procedures  which  he  in¬ 
augurated  in  HIAS  are  in  effect  today  and  will  be  continued,  for  these 
methods  and  procedures  are  constructive  ones. 

Daily  in  the  course  of  our  work,  we  carry  on  cases  which  he  began.  Fre¬ 
quently  at  conferences  of  representatives  of  organizations,  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish,  I  am  asked  about  Shluger,  and  when  they  are  told  he  is  no  longer 
amongst  us,  the  deep  and  genuine  sorrow  they  express  gives  me  a  certain  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  here  was  a  man  who,  in  his  comparatively  short  span  of  life, 
not  only  brought  good  and  happiness  to  people,  but  enjoyed  true  friendship. 

I  wish  I  could  convey  in  true  form  this  expression  of  sorrow  to  Mrs. 
Shluger  and  to  other  members  of  the  family. 

He  came  to  HIAS  in  1920  and  was  put  in  charge  of  the  office  in  Warsaw, 
Poland.  I  venture  to  say  he  was  instrumental  in  making  it  possible  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  and  to  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

Later,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
personal  service  department  in  the  HIAS  building  here.  To  understand 
what  this  means,  one  must  know  that  the  personal  service  department  in 
HIAS  deals  with  human  beings,  on  the  average  of  four  hundred  a  day. 

Shluger  was  also  responsible  for  the  citizenship  of  many  thousands  of 
immigrants  because  of  his  sound  advice  and  because  of  the  citizenship  classes 
which  he  inaugurated  in  HIAS  and  which  are  still  being  conducted. 

We  in  HIAS  and  I,  personally,  miss  Alexander  Shluger  very  much.  He 
was  a  pillar  of  strength  to  HIAS.  He  knew  HIAS;  he  knew  what  it  stood 
for,  its  democracy,  its  aim  to  help  in  a  humane  way.  Such  a  person  is  a 
rarity. 

We  have  known  Alexander  Shluger.  We  shall  continue  to  cherish  him 
and  to  have  him  in  our  minds  and  hearts. 


JOHN  L.  BERNSTEIN 
Director ,  HIAS 

It  is  well  that  we  gather  here  today  to  honor  the  memory  of  our  friend, 
Alexander  L.  Shluger.  It  is  well,  not  for  Mr.  Shluger,  because  we  cannot 
in  any  way  help  him.  It  is  well  for  us  to  come  to  this  meeting  and  to  think 
of  our  friend  and  to  think  of  the  things  that  occupied  his  life,  and  to  think 
of  the  things  that  he  accomplished  during  his  life. 
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One  of  the  Jewish  sages  compared  a  person’s  life  to  a  book  of  which  the 
first  cover  is  the  cradle  and  the  last  cover  is  the  grave;  the  years  are  the  chap¬ 
ters  and  the  days  are  the  pages.  In  order  to  appraise  a  person’s  life  as  you 
appraise  a  book,  you  must  remember  that  there  are  many  long  books,  but 
they  have  no  content.  And  in  many  books  the  pages  are  blank. 

There  are  books  which  are  not  long.  They  contain  fewer  pages,  but  each 
of  the  pages  is  replete  not  only  with  the  history  of  the  life  of  that  person,  but 
with  a  lesson  to  the  living.  And  when  we  come  to  appraise  a  person’s  life  and 
to  ascertain  whether  this  life  was  successful,  we  have  to  peruse  the  book,  its 
chapters  and  its  pages. 

What  is  success  in  life?  Opinions  differ.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
greatest  success  a  person  can  have  in  life  is  to  do  that  which  is  nearest  and 
dearest  to  his  heart.  Judging  by  that  measure,  Alexander  Shluger’s  life  was 
a  great  success.  He  came  here  as  an  immigrant.  He  loved  to  teach,  to  spread 
knowledge,  and  the  first  work  that  he  did  was  just  that  —  leader  of  a  club, 
principal  of  a  school;  always  trying  to  impart  to  other  people  that  knowledge 
which  he  had  obtained  for  himself. 

Another  thing  that  he  loved  to  do  was  to  help  his  fellow  beings.  And  it 
was  his  fate  that  he  was  able  to  do  the  things  he  loved  and  not  get  away  from 
them  in  order  to  earn  a  living. 

And  so  we  in  HIAS  knew  him  for  twenty-four  years,  doing  just  what  he 
liked,  helping  people,  helping  them  every  day,  writing  the  chapters  of  his 
book  and  the  pages  of  his  book  with  things  that  he  loved  best. 

The  result  is  that  although  his  book  is  not  very  long  —  only  sixty-two  chap¬ 
ters  —  although  he  should  have  written  many  more  chapters,  but  was  denied 
that  privilege,  what  he  has  written  is  worth  reading  and  knowing.  Blessed 
be  the  memory  of  Alexander  L.  Shluger. 

ABRAHAM  HERMAN 
President ,  HIAS 

Through  a  coincidence,  Alexander  Shluger  and  I  joined  the  HIAS  at 
the  same  time,  in  1920  —  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Board;  he,  as  a  director  of  our 
activities  in  Europe.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  three  years  when  he  was 
abroad,  I  met  him  very  frequently  during  these  twenty-four  years.  I  learned 
to  know  him  very  intimately.  I  could  summarize  it  all  by  saying  Alexander 
Shluger  was  made  for  HIAS,  and  HIAS  was  made  for  him.  It  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  do  the  work  for  which  he  was  created. 

He  loved  to  help  people,  and  he  helped  many,  many  thousands.  If  all 
those  whom  he  had  helped  could  have  come  to  this  memorial  meeting,  we 
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would  have  had  to  have  Carnegie  Hall,  if  not  Madison  Square  Garden.  He 
enjoyed  his  work.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Information  Bureau,  giving  advice 
and  guidance  to  the  frantic  friends  who  came  here  to  locate  their  relatives  or 
seek  some  help  for  their  afflicted  ones  on  the  other  side. 

Now,  often  he  had  to  deal  with  hysterical  people,  people  with  whom  he 
could  not  reason.  He  knew,  when  speaking  to  them,  he  would  have  to  exhibit 
the  same  patience  as  a  doctor  treating  a  person  with  a  high  temperature;  he 
never  lost  his  composure. 

I  will  recite  an  incident  which  occurred  at  the  time  Odessa  was  being 
bombed  by  the  Germans  and  the  Rumanians.  A  woman  came  to  him  and 
said,  “You  must  locate  my  relative  in  Odessa.” 

He  said,  “How  can  we  do  it?  They  are  bombarding  Odessa.” 

The  woman  said,  “That  is  true,  but  now  it  is  in  the  territory  of  the 
Rumanians.  Why  not  locate  my  relative?” 

You  cannot  lose  patience  with  these  overwrought,  war-torn  people.  And 
that  was  Shluger.  He  was  so  sympathetic.  Not  only  was  he  full  of  under¬ 
standing,  but  he  had  a  splendid  sense  of  humor,  and  I  think  that  helped  him 
carry  on  his  arduous  work.  We  all  miss  him,  and  we  revere  his  memory. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  LESSER 
President  j  HI  AS  Women’s  Division 

Like  a  diamond  with  many  facets,  the  varied  aspects  of  Alexander  L. 
Shluger  were  revealed,  in  part,  to  each  of  us.  To  many  assembled  here  who 
had  shared  their  youth  with  him  and  who  had  lived  together  in  that  ferment 
of  the  early  days  known  as  the  East  Side,  Alexander  Shluger  was  a  friend, 
holding  steadfast  to  the  dreams  and  ideals  imparted  by  Thomas  Davidson. 

Those  ideals  and  dreams  we  here  in  HIAS,  the  Women’s  Division,  came 
to  know  through  our  friend,  Alexander  Shluger.  Kind,  loyal,  brilliantly 
perceptive,  intelligent,  he  could  always  be  relied  upon  smilingly  to  solve  every 
problem  presented  to  him  by  the  bewildered  foreigners  who  sought  his  aid. 

During  the  many  years  he  was  with  us  here  at  HIAS,  he  radiated  a 
shrewd  and  kindly  philosophy  which  made  it  a  delight  to  be  with  him.  Always 
serene,  never  ruffled,  of  him  it  might  be  truly  said,  he  so  lived  that  when  his 
summons  came  to  join  “the  innumerable  caravan  which  moves  to  that  mys¬ 
terious  realm,”  good  soldier  that  he  was,  he  wrapped  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
about  him  and  lay  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 
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DAVID  ROSENSTEIN 
Director ,  American  ORT 

“We  have  a  great  deal  more  kindness  than  is  ever  spoken.  Despite  all  the 
selfishness  that  chills  like  east  winds  the  world,  the  whole  human  family  is 
bathed  with  an  element  of  love  like  a  fine  ether.”  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
opens  his  essay  on  Friendship  with  these  words,  and  throughout  that  im¬ 
mortal  prose-poem,  the  theme  of  human  brotherhood  and  love  is  interwoven 
and  developed  as  in  a  great  symphony.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  services 
of  commemoration  for  Alex  Shluger  had  been  devoted  only  to  a  reading  of 
this  Essay,  it  would  have  been  dedication  and  characterization  sufficient.  With 
a  pleased  and  understanding  chuckle,  Alex  might  have  said,  “Ah!  that  was  a 
departure  from  the  conventional.” 

We  witness  a  phenomenon!  In  the  tumult  of  a  great  metropolis,  with  its 
busy  market  place  and  its  hustling  hucksters,  we  pause  reverently  in  tribute 
to  one  who  achieved  no  screaming  headlines,  who  owned  no  fleets,  directed 
no  banks,  managed  no  corporations,  built  no  skyscrapers  —  but  one,  who  did 
rear  an  everlasting  edifice  of  social  service  on  the  eternal  foundations  of  his 
faith  in  man,  his  sacrifice,  his  goodness,  his  knowledge,  his  wisdom,  his 
integrity. 

As  I  reflect  on  the  last  years  of  Alex  Shluger’s  life,  I  have  almost  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  he  was  the  unsuspecting  victim  of  the  occupational 
hazards  of  his  type  of  all-consuming  and  exhausting  social  work.  Even  the 
stoutest  heart  must  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  onslaught.  People  came 
incessantly  beating  at  the  door  of  the  social  servant  for  help,  and  still  more 
help— -help  that  could  be  given,  help  that  was  impossible  to  give  in  a  hate- 
torn,  war-ravaged  world.  Shluger’s  wisdom  stopped  short  of  the  calculus  that 
would  have  enabled  him  to  estimate  the  stresses  and  strains  on  his  physique. 
Yet  again,  I  venture  this:  even  had  he  a  truer  estimate  of  his  physical 
strength,  he  would  have  ignored  the  mathematics,  and  relied  solely  on 
spiritual  support.  This  I  think  I  know:  while  the  body  was  growing  weary, 
the  spirit  remained  steadfast  and  luminous.  I  have  gazed  long  at  the  picture 
of  Alex  taken  in  the  country  a  day  or  two  before  his  death.  The  body  was 
tired  —  but  the  wisdom,  the  kindliness,  the  generosity,  the  insight  —  those 
marks  were  not  erased;  that  gentle  smile  was  not  touched;  that  smile  was 
not  zueary. 

We  contemplate  the  image  of  the  beloved  friend,  brother  or  husband  no 
longer  in  our  midst.  We  paint  his  portrait.  The  good  is  detected;  the  valu¬ 
able  is  retouched;  the  shortcomings  recede;  the  erroneous  vanishes  —  and 
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with  the  passing  of  the  days,  our  mental  portrait  becomes  more  pure,  more 
perfect.  “The  beloved  person  benefits  me,  though  I  no  longer  benefit  him,” 
said  Felix  Adler.  And  in  the  memory  of  that  blessed  friendship,  we  are  also 
reminded  that  its  benefits  we  can  now  bestow  on  others.  The  measure  of  that 
influence  as  a  measure  of  man’s  immortality  I  am  willing  to  accept. 

Let  me  give  you  what  I  think  are  the  qualities  that  sum  up  the  character 
of  Alex  Shluger,  and  each  of  you  can  supply  from  your  own  experience  with 
him,  the  exemplifying  incidents:  generosity  in  judging  others;  serenity,  “total 
magnanimity  and  trust,”  humility;  unity  and  steadfastness  of  purpose;  gentle¬ 
ness,  love  of  nature,  idealism  in  teaching  and  in  service;  knowledge  and 
expertness  in  the  chosen  vocation;  family  loyalty  and  transcendent  devotion 
to  his  wife;  lover  of  humanity,  philosopher. 

This  catalog  of  virtues  has  Philosophy  as  its  single  summarizing  word, 
and  the  testimony  of  William  James,  the  philosopher,  who  had  an  influence 
on  Alex  Shluger,  may  be  brought  to  bear: 

“However  skeptical  one  may  be  of  the  attainment  of  universal  truths, 
one  can  never  deny  that  philosophic  study  means  the  habit  of  always  seeing 
an  alternative,  of  not  taking  the  usual  for  granted,  of  making  conventionali¬ 
ties  fluid  again,  of  imagining  foreign  states  of  mind.  In  a  word,  it  means  the 
possession  of  mental  perspective.”  (That  perspective,  Alex  surely  had.)  “It 
says,  is  there  space  and  air  in  your  mind,  or  must  your  companions  gasp  for 
breath  whenever  they  talk  with  you?”  Nobody  ever  had  to  gasp  for  breath 
or  was  suffocated  talking  to  Alex  Shluger.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  always 
stimulation  and  evocation  in  any  exchanges  with  him. 

And  I  would  like  to  close,  as  I  opened,  with  a  return  to  Emerson: 

“The  moment  we  indulge  our  affections,  the  earth  is  metamorphosed; 
there  is  no  winter  and  no  night;  all  tragedies,  all  ennuis  vanish,  —  all  duties 
even;  nothing  fills  the  proceeding  eternity  but  the  forms  all  radiant  of 
beloved  persons.  Let  the  soul  be  assured  that  somewhere  in  the  universe  it 
should  rejoin  its  friend,  and  it  would  be  content  and  cheerful  for  a  thousand 
vears.” 

i 


HYMAN  BURSTEIN 
For  the  Family 

A  number  of  distinguished  speakers  addressed  friends  and  relatives  of 
Alexander  Shluger  here  today,  and  all  have  been  identified  with  organiza¬ 
tions  —  The  Thomas  Davidson  Society,  the  HIAS,  the  American  ORT,  and 
the  Chernostrov  War  Relief  Society.  Some  of  you  may  wonder,  perhaps. 
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whom  I  represent.  I  represent  Alexander  Shluger.  I  lived  near  him,  close 
to  him  for  more  than  forty  years.  I  was  his  brother-in-law.  I  absorbed  a  good 
deal  of  Alex  Shluger.  Part  of  him  is  in  me,  and  I  think  I  can  speak,  in  the  few 
minutes  left,  for  Alexander  Shluger. 

When  my  friend,  Max  Carton,  asked  me  to  speak  on  this  occasion,  I 
determined  that  I  would  prepare  no  particular  final  words.  I  would  let  the 
occasion  supply  the  inspiration.  But  in  the  subway,  coming  down,  I  sat  and 
appraised  this  man  whom  I  have  known  for  over  forty  years.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  I  stepped  away  and  looked  at  Alexander  Shluger.  I  had  always 
accepted  him  as  a  brother-in-law.  He  was  there  when  I  wanted  him.  He 
offered  me  advice  as  often  as  I  needed  it.  He  was  ready  with  a  smile.  I  was 
so  close  to  the  painting  that  I  saw  the  brush  strokes.  I  did  not  see  the 
painting. 

Yes,  it  is  a  cruel  and  cursed  perversity  of  us  humans  that  something  we 
have  and  take  for  granted  must  be  lost  to  us  irrevocably  before  we  truly 
appreciate  the  things  we  possess.  And  the  sad  thing  is,  it  is  going  to  apply 
to  all  of  us,  too,  as  well  as  to  Alexander  L.  Shluger. 

In  thinking  about  him,  I  saw  that  A1  represented  an  irregularity  in 
human  life,  a  two  fold  anomaly.  He  was  a  great  man.  This  gathering  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  proof  of  Alex’s  greatness.  As  the  president  of  HIAS  said, 
if  all  whom  Alex  helped  and  influenced  came  to  bear  testimony  to  his  char¬ 
acter  and  goodness,  Carnegie  Hall,  Madison  Square  Garden  or  the  Polo 
Grounds  would  be  needed  to  house  them  all. 

He  was  a  son  of  the  Thomas  Davidson  Society.  I  want  gratefully  to 
acknowledge  that  here  this  afternoon.  He  came  in  contact  with  the  ideals  of 
Thomas  Davidson  early  in  life.  Young,  impressionable,  those  ideals  took  root 
and  never  left  him. 

The  Thomas  Davidson  Society,  as  David  Rosenstein  pointed  out  — with¬ 
out  mentioning  them  by  name  —  has  produced  great  men,  many  greater  men 
than  Alexander  Shluger  —  vice  presidents  of  great  insurance  companies, 
presidents  of  corporations,  renowned  surgeons,  philosophers,  economists, 
educators,  principals. 

But  I  rank  Alexander  Shluger  with  the  greatest  company  that  the 
Thomas  Davidson  Society  has  inspired. 

And  yet,  this  is  why  it  is  irregular.  In  none  of  the  many  things  that  he 
did  was  he  so  outstanding  that  the  world  knew  about  him  —  as  a  celebrity 
in  a  particular  field.  He  was  a  mechanic,  a  pretty  good  one;  he  was  a  news¬ 
paper  man;  he  was  a  student;  he  was  a  teacher;  club  leader;  he  was  a  social 
service  worker;  he  was  a  director  of  HIAS’  activities  in  Warsaw.  In  each  of 
these  fields  he  did  good  work,  faithful  work,  but  work  that  did  not  bring 
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him  renown.  Yet,  in  the  totality  of  his  efforts,  in  the  contributions,  in  the 
many  fruits  of  his  activities,  Alexander  Shluger  is  a  body,  a  being,  an  influ¬ 
ence  and  achievement  that  the  Thomas  Davidson  Society  may  well  be 
proud  of. 

Now  the  second  aspect  of  his  irregularity,  of  the  anomalous  character 
of  his  life  and  work,  was  the  fact  that  Alexander  Shluger  took  his  ideals 
literally.  He  did  not  know  any  “monkey  business.”  And  for  that  reason  he 
was  ’way  ahead  of  his  time.  He  took  his  ideals  as  a  bird  takes  the  air  — 
naturally,  unquestioning^.  For  him  to  be  honest  was  as  natural  as  breath¬ 
ing.  He  was  so  honest  that  year  after  year  he  would  get  refunds  from  the 
Income  Tax  Bureau. 

He  knew  he  had  to  be  fair.  Naturally,  he  was  fair.  He  expected  his 
friends  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  stranger.  And  many  of  you,  perhaps,  sat 
out  here  at  HIAS,  waiting  your  turn,  as  every  one  did,  if  you  wished  to 
discuss  a  problem  with  him. 

He  knew  he  had  to  be  loyal.  He  never  forgot  a  friend,  as  Dr.  Roth  has 
pointed  out. 

Throughout  his,  life  he  was  devoted  to  the  Thomas  Davidson  Society, 
carried  it  forward,  kept  it  alive,  because  he  owed  it  much  and  that  was  a  debt 
he  felt  honored  to  repay  —  and  never  quite  repay. 

He  knew  he  had  to  be  brave.  Without  thought  of  self  he  was  brave.  In 
his  work  at  HIAS  he  had  to  bring  dollars  to  Warsaw  and  give  to  our  Jews. 
He  took  his  black  bag  and  went  to  Danzig  and  met  the  ship  and  brought 
back  to  Warsaw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  that  little  black  bag. 
Few  realized  that  had  he  had  one-thousandth  the  sum  in  that  bag,  and  had 
it  been  known,  his  life  would  have  been  in  jeopardy. 

He  knew  that  he  had  to  be  tolerant.  In  forty  years  I  have  never  heard 
him  criticize  a  neighbor,  a  religion,  a  race,  a  nationality. 

Now  in  the  sum  of  those  and  many  more  personal  characteristics,  you 
have  a  man  who  seems  out  of  step  with  his  time.  This  jungle  of  competition 
in  which  we  live  makes  Alexander  Shluger  seem  naive.  True.  But  he  lies 
there  today  in  a  little  patch  of  ground  a  few  miles  from  here  under  a  promis¬ 
ing  sun,  and  his  spirit  is  waiting  for  the  world  to  catch  up  with  him. 
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TRIBUTES 


RESOLUTIONS 

The  Thomas  Davidson  Society 


Whereas  the  soul  of  Alexander  L.  Shluger  of  blessed  memory  has  de¬ 
parted  from  this  mortal  abode,  and 

Whereas  he  had  been  for  over  forty  years  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Thomas  Davidson  Society,  having  functioned  as  a  principal  of  the 
school  soon  after  his  graduation  from  college  and  thereafter  as  secretary  of 
the  society,  in  which  capacity  he  assumed  the  task  of  keeping  alive  the 
memory  of  our  revered  teacher,  guide,  and  philosopher,  Thomas  Davidson, 
and  drawing  close  the  bond  of  friendship  among  the  members  of  the  society 
by  effecting  re-unions  and  other  timely  gatherings,  and 

Whereas  a  memorial  meeting  has  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Thomas  Davidson  Society  on  February  18,  1945  at  the  HI  AS  Building, 
425  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City,  whereat  were  gathered  not  only 
numerous  members  of  the  Thomas  Davidson  Society  but  also  many  friends, 
co-workers  and  representatives  of  organizations  with  which  the  departed  had 
been  actively  associated  during  his  career,  and  whereat  a  number  of  addresses 
were  made  commemorating  the  praiseworthy  efforts  and  achievements  of 
our  dear  departed  friend  and  colleague,  all  of  which  addresses  are  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  memorial  record  to  be  published  and  distributed  amongst  his 
friends  and  colleagues  and  deposited  with  libraries  and  other  institutions 
where  the  same  may  be  accessible  to  those  who  may  be  interested  therein, 

Now,  therefore,  Be  it  Resolved  that  we,  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Thomas  Davidson  Society,  assembled  at  an  annual  re-union  on  April  15,  1945 
at  Parkside  Hotel,  18  Gramercy  Park  South,  New  York  City,  do  hereby 
record  our  grief  at  our  loss,  and  our  deep  sympathy  with  his  loyal  and  de¬ 
voted  wife  and  member  of  our  society,  Fannie  Burstein  Shluger,  and  all 
other  members  of  his  family  in  their  bereavement,  and 

Be  it  Resolved  that  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
re-union  and  of  the  memorial  record  to  be  published. 
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DAVID  KLEIN  . 

The  Thomas  Davidson  Society 

It  is  customary  to  say  laudatory  things  about  the  departed  at  memorial 
meetings.  That’s  what  memorial  meetings  are  for.  What  distinguishes  such 
a  meeting  in  honor  of  Alexander  Shluger  is  that  what  is  said  of  him  is 
really  deserved.  It  is  the  simple  truth. 

We  talk  glibly  of  great  men,  meaning  those  who  make  the  headlines. 
Look  what  a  mess  these  great  men  have  brought  the  world  to!  Alex¬ 
ander  Shluger  was  a  great  man  in  the  sense  in  which  Jews  recognize 
greatness.  He  was  a  lamed-vovnik.  Larned-vov  means  thirty-six.  According 
to  a  beautiful  Jewish  legend  the  world  is  sustained  by  the  existence  of  thirty- 
six  truly  virtuous  men.  If  the  number  dropped  below  thirty-six  the  world 
would  cease  to  be.  The  loveliest  aspect  of  this  legend  is  that  not  one  of  the 
thirty-six  has  the  remotest  notion  that  he  is  one  of  them.  For  genuine 
humility  is  the  first  qualifying  trait.  Do  you  see  how  perfectly  Alexander 
Shluger  fitted  this  description? 

Various  speakers  have  represented  various  relations  with  our  departed 
friend.  Mine  is  a  paternal  relation;  for  according  to  Jewish  lore,  such  is  the 
relation  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Shluger  was  a  student  of  mine  at  City 
College.  It  is  good  for  us  Davidsonians  to  recall  that  fact.  It  reminds  us  that 
the  work  of  the  Thomas  Davidson  Society  was  a  good  work.  Alexander 
Shluger  was  not  the  only  one  of  our  young  men  and  women  to  be  inspired 
to  take  effective  steps  toward  the  acquisition  of  a  higher  education.  And  his 
loyalty  has  kept  us  alive  as  a  group  to  this  day.  Now  let  his  inspiration  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so. 


DR.  SARA  HIRSDANSKY 
The  Thomas  Davidson  Society 

Our  beloved  Alex  Shluger  and  his  good  wife,  then  Fannie  Burstein, 
were  members  of  the  Elementary  English  class  which  I  conducted  for  three 
semesters  at  the  Thomas  Davidson  School.  This  was  shortly  after  Alex’s 
arrival  in  America.  This  group  of  adolescent  students  was  outstanding  for 
its  idealistic  spirit,  social-mindedness  and  earnest  desire  for  cultural  and 
social  improvement.  After  a  long  day  of  arduous  work  during  which  they 
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had  to  engage  in  gainful  employment,  they  worked  hard  and  steadfastly  at 
their  evening  studies. 

Alex  showed  fine  qualities  of  modesty  and  sincerity.  Along  with  his 
“suck-to-it-iveness”  he  had  the  capacity  for  educational  and  cultural  aohii\e- 
Ecflt.  He  wii  a  source  or  inspiration  co  his  reiiow-students  who  loved  him. 
It  was  his  devotion  to  these  friends  which  served  to  bring  about  lifelong 
friendships. 

Thomas  Davidson  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  If  this  is  true, 
as  we  hope  it  is,  the  spirit  of  Alex  will  always  live. 


MRS.  ESTELLE  EHRLICH 
The  Thomas  Davidson  Society 


When  I  first  met  Alex  Shluger  about  thirty  years  ago,  he  was  just  another 
personable  young  man  who  had  come  to  the  Society  with  the  same  objectives 
most  of  us  had,  namely,  purposeful  education,  cultural  expansion  and  social 
contact.  Soon,  however,  his  stature  as  student  and  as  teacher  was  revealed  to 
all  of  us.  Early  he  recognized  that  to  be  a  Davidsonian  you  had  to  be  not 
only  a  learner,  but  a  teacher,  guide,  leader  and  co-operator.  In  all  the  years 
I  knew  him,  he  became  all  diese  and  more. 


_  in  i:u:n  tm 
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technical  philosophy  to  be  able  to  discuss  his  merits  as  a  scholar;  but  to  those 
of  us  then  who  were  young  in  learning  and  experience,  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  philosopher’s  teachings  was  the  most  appealing.  We  were 
attracted  by  the  prospect  of  a  wage-earner’s  college,  by  the  satisfactions  of 
cooperative  learning  and  teaching,  by  the  recognition  of  the  nobility  of 
social  service.  Such  was  the  tradition  of  the  Davidson  Society,  and  such 
became  the  dedication  of  the  life  of  Alexander  Shluger. 


In  his  irresistible,  affable  manner  he  revitalized  the  Society  at  each 
re-union;  and  in  my  estimation,  his  presence  among  us  and  his  efforts  have 
preserved  the  Thomas  Davidson  Society  to  our  day. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


ADOLPH  HELD: 

I  spent  over  three  years  with  Alex  Shluger  in  one  office  at  Murinovska 
34,  Warsaw,  Poland.  Our  desks  stood  right  next  to  each  other.  We  lived 
at  the  same  hotel.  During  these  momentous  years  we  ate  in  the  same 
restaurant,  we  went  to  the  theatre  and  concerts  together;  we  probably  spent 
more  time  together  than  many  other  people  do  during  a  lifetime. 

I  can,  therefore,  pay  unchallenged  tribute  to  a  man  who  was  kindness 
personified;  gentle  to  the  extreme;  fully  imbued  with  a  sense  of  service  to 
those  with  whom  lie  came  in  contact.  Some  people  mistook  his  mellowness 
and  kindness  for  weakness.  They  were  in  error.  So  long  as  the  issues  involved 
were  matters  of  honors  and  personal  advantage,  he  could  be  very  soft,  but 
when  a  real  principle  was  at  stake,  he  displayed  great  firmness  of  character. 

I  witnessed  many  scenes  when  all  sorts  of  people  appeared  at  his  desk  to 
try  to  persuade  him  to  do  things  that  were  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
immigrant  masses  he  represented.  It  was  a  joy  to  watch  his  reaction. 

He  was  a  fine  comrade-in-arms.  It  was  a  privilege  to  work  with  him. 
He  rendered  service  to  the  great  HIAS  organization  and  to  the  immigrants 
which  will  remain  an  inspiring  memory  to  all  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  associated  with  him. 

Shluger  lived  a  very  useful  life,  and  I  am  sure  he  was  very  happy  in  the 
satisfaction  that  he  rendered  service  wherever  and  whenever  called  upon. 

DR.  LEO  MAYER: 

Alex  Shluger  was  one  of  my  pupils  at  the  Thomas  Davidson  School 
during  1905  and  190G.  At  that  time  I  conducted  a  course  in  physiology.  The 
group  of  pupils  though  small  was  most  enthusiastic.  Together  we  explored 
the  human  body  and  learned  something  about  the  workings  of  its  vital  organs. 

It  is,  I  know,  unfair  for  a  teacher  to  have  a  favorite  pupil,  yet  I  must 
confess  that  I  did  have  a  favorite— Alex  Shluger.  How  could  I  help  but  be 
attracted  by  the  keenness  of  his  mind,  his  zest  for  truth,  his  eagerness,  his 
sweet  companionability.  During  that  winter,  I  got  to  know  him  well  and 
the  friendship  there  begun  never  died.  And  has  not  died  now  that  Alex 
Shluger  has  ceased  his  earthly  life,  for  his  bright  spirit  will  ever  be  with  me 
as  a  beacon  light. 

DR.  LOUIS  I.  DUBLIN: 

Your  husband  made  a  very  deep  impression  on  his  time,  had  a  host  of 
(uends  who  considered  him  most  lughh  and  it  must  be  a  eomfoit  to  yon  in 
your  bereavement  to  know  how  truly  useful  a  citizen  he  was. 
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DR.  J.  J.  GOLUB: 


I  knew  of  no  one  who  was  more  genuine  in  spirit  and  in  heart.  He  was 
loved  and  respected  by  his  many  friends.  His  communal  work  was  more  than 
merely  performing  duty  in  a  casual  way. 

Thousands  of  people  whom  he  helped  sensed  at  once  a  real  interest,  a 
fairness  in  judgment  and  a  wholehearted  readiness  to  do  more  in  a  personal 
way  for  those  who  were  in  need  of  aid  and  guidance.  To  sum  it  up,  he  was 
just  a  fine  man  with  a  winning,  modest  personality. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  evaluation  of  Al;  I  sensed  it  at  the  services,  where 
so  many  of  his  friends  sincerely  mourned  his  untimely  passing. 


MAX  GROSSMAN: 

It  is  difficult  at  any  time  to  deliver  eulogies,  especially  of  a  modest 
person.  You  have  the  feeling  that  he  will  turn  around  like  Bontsche 
Schweig  and  ask  “Who  —  me?” 

It  must  have  been  1915  when  I  first  wrote  to  the  Thomas  Davidson 
Society  and  volunteered  to  give  a  course  there.  I  found  a  ready  acceptance 
and  at  the  invitation  of  Shluger,  I  went  down  there  to  give  instruction  in 
English  Composition.  He  introduced  me  to  the  class  and  for  the  next  few 
years  I  had  a  very  exciting  time  of  it.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  most  stimulat¬ 
ing  teaching  job  I  ever  had. 

Memories  of  the  Society  and  of  Alex  Shluger,  therefore,  give  me  a  faster 
pulse  beat  that  comes  with  nostalgia. 

He  gave  of  himself  so  readily,  a  little  too  much  so  for  his  own  health, 
but  then,  that  was  his  make-up. 


HENRY  J.  ECKSTEIN: 

I  cannot  tell  you  or  our  fellow  Davidsonians  anything  you  don’t  already 
know  about  the  extraordinary  kind  of  person  Alexander  was.  I  can,  however, 
add  a  little  word  as  to  my  own  great  admiration  for  the  unusual  zeal  and 
loyalty  that  lay  behind  the  feeling  and  intelligence  that  he  put  into  any 
cause  which  appealed  to  his  sympathy.  He  was  a  grand  person  and  a  grand 
public  servant.  Many  who  did  not  even  know  of  him  will  miss  him,  and  those 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  him,  in  one  way  and  another  will  all 
the  more  realize  what  has  gone  with  him. 
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